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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Theism and Humanism, being the Gifford Lectures delivered at the 

University of Glasgow, 1914. By Arthur James Balfour. 

London, New York, Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton, 1915. — 

pp. xv, 274. 

Mr. Balfour has been known to philosophy hitherto chiefly by his 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt, published in 1879, and his Foundations 
of Belief, published in 1895. To those familiar with these writings the 
argument of the present volume of Gifford Lectures will contain no 
surprises. The theme of the work is what the title suggests, the 
necessity for maintaining some form of "Theism" as opposed to 
"Naturalism," if those humanistic beliefs of ours, on which the dignity 
and worth of our life so largely rest, are to be maintained. The 
author regards the acquiescence in "Naturalism" as, of course, 
possible. He has always acknowledged the marvellous power of 
human beings to pursue the ordinary avocations of their lives, feeling 
as if certain convictions were true and acting as if they were true, even 
with the knowledge that they cannot at all be defended. But he has 
always differed from the view that such a state of things is desirable, 
or even that it can go on. At the best, it marks an unstable state 
of the soul, and it carries with it at least the potentiality of grave 
consequences. 

"To me it appears certain that this clashing between beliefs and 
feelings must ultimately prove fatal, to one or the other. Make 
what allowance you please for the stupidity of mankind, take the 
fullest account of their really remarkable power of letting their 
speculative opinions follow one line of development and their practical 
ideals another, yet the time must come when reciprocal action will 
perforce bring opinions and ideals into some kind of agreement and 
congruity. If, then, Naturalism is to hold the field, the feelings and 
opinions inconsistent with naturalism must be foredoomed to suffer 
change; and how, when that change shall come about, it can do other- 
wise than eat all nobility out of our conception of conduct and all 
worth out of our conception of life, I am wholly unable to understand" 
{Foundations of Belief, p. 81). 

Mr. Balfour's justification of the beliefs which lie at the root of our 
higher life, is presented in these lectures, if not with the quite super- 
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lative lucidity of his earlier works, still with a lucidity far in advance 
of most philosophical writing. And except for a certain peculiarity 
of his position to which we shall refer, his argument would not be 
hard to outline. 

Its mainspring plainly lies in a powerful feeling of the limitations 
of human reasoning as a means of obtaining a creed ; a feeling originally 
derived, apparently, from a sense of the complete failure in this respect 
of the reigning philosophy of the sixties and seventies — a feeling to 
which he gave pungent expression in his first philosophical work. 
But to say that through human reasoning you cannot obtain a creed 
at all, is at first view rather drastic teaching. It would seem tanta- 
mount to bidding us believe what we please, since all beliefs alike are 
incapable of rational justification. And critics in the past have not 
been slow to urge that such teaching is all that they could derive from 
Mr. Balfour's writings. But in a charming little "autobiographical 
parenthesis" with which he surprises us in the middle of this book, 
the author seeks now to parry the blow. "This," he says, "is not 
what I have ever wanted to say, nor is it what I want to say now." 
And he proceeds to tell us whence such a travesty of his real opinions 
probably arose. The source of it was an early "and no doubt em- 
phatically expressed" but yet wholly justifiable contempt for the 
attitude of assurance and dogmatism taken up by one particular 
philosophy, which attempted incompetently to reason us into making 
a creed of natural science. 

"I went to Cambridge in the middle sixties with a very small equip- 
ment of either philosophy or science, but a very keen desire to discover 
what I was to think of the world and why. For the history of specula- 
tion I cared not a jot. Dead systems seemed of no more interest to 
me than abandoned fashions. My business was with the ground- 
work of living beliefs; in particular with the ground-work of that 
scientific knowledge whose recent developments had so profoundly 
moved mankind. And surely there was nothing perverse in asking 
modern philosophers to provide us with a theory of modern science. 
I was referred to Mill; and the shock of disillusionment remains 
with me to the present hour. ..." 

What shocked him, apparently, about this "scientific knowledge 
whose recent developments had so profoundly moved mankind" was 
the discovery that the foundations of it, once Mill had drawn the veil 
from them, were entirely flimsy; that, together with the fact that Mill 
himself never seemed to see it. That this is so, is perhaps the main 
message of Mr. Balfour's first philosophical essay, that "piece of 
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destructive criticism," as he named it in his preface. There were no 
foundations to the whole imposing structure. Nor, for that matter, 
were there any to common sense either. There was no rational proof 
either of the ' universal causation ' which science assumed ; or of the 
existence of the external world, which common sense assumed. And 
the lesson he wished to extract from the situation was not that science 
was untrustworthy or common sense bankrupt; but that Mill had 
gone wrongly to work, and had gone wrong in a specific way. He had 
tried to prove our basal scientific beliefs instead of showing (a) that 
they cannot be proved, and (b) that in common with our basal com- 
mon sense beliefs, they have other claims to our acceptance than 
'proof.' And the author's central contention now — although, of 
course, it is one which he had already suggested in his first work and 
had developed more fully in his second — is that many beliefs besides 
those unprovable ones of common sense and science have the same 
claims to our acceptance as they; and that, among the latter, what 
he calls "Theism" has a pre-eminent place. 

The author sets out to show the necessity for belief in a Divine 
Being. His position, however, is not exactly that of the old 'argu- 
ment from design,' although he makes use of that argument. He 
reaches his Theism through values. And the important matter for 
his readers, is to note quite clearly the relation in which, for him, our 
belief in God stands to our belief in beauty, goodness and truth. 
The argument from design might tell us that certain things cannot 
have been due to mechanism or chance; and the author makes a 
strong point of showing that neither the highest morals nor the highest 
art nor the highest knowledge can have been due to the mere mechan- 
ism of natural selection; and since for him, on the other hand, it is 
incredible that they should have come by chance, it will be seen that 
he goes practically the whole way with those who argued from design 
to a 'great Designer' as the ultimate source of things. But the 
author's central argument, the one on which he mainly relies, is 
different from this. 

Mr. Balfour holds and shows at great length, and in agreement 
even with such thinkers as Nietzsche or Huxley, that such things as, 
e. g., the morality of the Sermon on the Mount cannot have come by 
natural selection, because such morality is of no use for the purposes 
of natural selection. If nothing but biological necessity is at work, 
then all our higher powers are accidents. They are by-products. 
For they have no survival value. For instance, " few are the biologists 
who would maintain that care and kindness, lavished on the bio- 
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logically unfit," is not detrimental to the biological fitness of the race. 
" But if so, we must agree with Nietzsche in thinking that ethical 
values have become 'denaturalized.'" They are products of selection 
which "have overpassed their primitive purpose." Made by nature 
for a natural object "they have developed along lines which are 
certainly independent of selection, perhaps in opposition to it." And 
although the difference between what they now are and what the 
primitive purposes of selection required them to be, is not so great as 
in the case, say, of our higher aesthetic powers, still "no evolutionary 
explanation will bridge the interval." In a word, "If we treat the 
Sermon on the Mount as a naturalistic product, it is as much an 
evolutionary accident as Hamlet or the Ninth Symphony" (pp. 118- 
119). 

But all this, though true and perhaps of itself conclusive, is never 
the main point, with Mr. Balfour. The final contention is always 
that if such chance off-shoots of an irrational mechanical process be 
really all that these things are, then their value is gone. 

"In what setting," he asks, "are we to place morality so that these 
'denaturalized' values are to be retained? Can we be content to 
regard the highest loyalties, the most devoted love, the most limitless 
self-abnegation as the useless excesses of a world-system, which in 
its' efforts to adapt organism to environment, has overshot its mark? 

" I deem it impossible ..." (p. 119). 

The question, all through, is thus not merely "Whether that which 
is admittedly valuable can be plausibly attributed to chance?" but 
"whether that which is attributed to chance can thereafter regain its 
value?" And the answer to both questions is in the negative. 

Of all the values which become lowered or lost the moment we 
accept the naturalistic account of them, those whose loss leaves us in 
the most serious plight are undoubtedly the intellectual. Hence 
much larger space is given to these than to the discussion of aesthetic 
and ethical values. And it is at this point that criticism will be most 
likely to lay hold upon Mr. Balfour's exposition. The nerve of his 
main contention in all his works lies here. There seem to be two sides 
to it. On the one hand, while we believe in the presuppositions of 
science and of common sense, in universal causation, say, and the exis- 
tence of an external world, there is yet no 'proof of these things, 
which the author has anywhere found, which he has not shown here 
or elsewhere to be hollow. On the other side, there stands the bio- 
logical story of how our belief in these common sense matters has 
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arisen. And although we cannot reconstruct all the steps whereby 
our basal beliefs have been arrived at, in sufficient detail to see what 
they positively were, we can see clearly enough what they were not. 
They were not valid logical grounds for holding the beliefs. 

The beliefs, then, which lie at the root of all rational procedure 
are the products of unthinking and irrational causes. What is the 
result which Mr. Balfour deduces from this unsettling circumstance? 
Not a warrant for our rejecting these beliefs in toto if we please. But 
he does derive from it the right to reject part of them — that part, 
namely, which, if he gave it its way, would deprive all the rest of the 
only claim they have upon his acceptance. He does not want to be 
deprived of the substantial truth of science and of common sense. 
And the only supposition upon which he can retain it, is the supposition 
which naturalism denies; the supposition that the irrational process 
of selection, whereby we came by these beliefs of science, was really 
being used by a Supreme Intelligence to guide us towards truth and 
not error. Thus, with Descartes, we are forced to believe in God. 
As he could not believe in science without believing in God first, so 
we, beginning at the other end, and accepting the substantial truth 
of science, found a belief in God upon that (pp. 247-274). 

So far, we have outlined a clear and intelligible position. Intel- 
lectual, moral and aesthetic values alike require the postulate of 
Theism, and therefore we have a right to believe in it. Yet, amend 
this short sketch of the position as one will, one is pursued by the 
suspicion that it may not be quite true to the original. And the 
difficulty, while partly accounted for by the fact, simply, that one 
has not Mr. Balfour's own resources of fine expression, does not spring 
from that alone; but is also in part due to the inherent peculiarity of 
the position itself which we referred to — a peculiarity which has 
crept into many people's thinking, ever since Kant suggested that 
there was another way of obtaining truth than through knowledge. 
All Mr. Balfour's earlier work presupposes this position; though of 
course he did not get it from Kant; to whose somewhat cumbrous 
type of mind he seems always to have felt a not unintelligible aversion. 
But he presupposes the position, in as much as he suggests another 
method for our thought in matters of morality and religion than 
that which prevails in ordinary knowledge. It took the form, in his 
earlier work, of saying that while reason was competent in the one 
sphere it was not in the other. 

Now the author's early disbelief in the possibility of reaching a 
creed by reasoning survives sufficiently in these lectures to make him 
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avoid expressions which look like 'reasons' for the standpoint which 
he commends; and makes him disclaim the title of a philosophy or a 
philosophical system for his general view. The result is, that even 
with the best of management, one's representation of his views is for- 
ever being betrayed into expressions which would attribute to him more 
of abstract logical reasoning than he probably wishes to claim. And 
this is the point, we think, on which criticism — at least academic 
criticism — is likely to fasten. In distinguishing the character of his 
own reasoning, he says, "Every system that deserves to be described 
as a constructive philosophy conceives itself not only to be rooted in 
reason, but to be rationalized throughout." And while philosophers 
"are entirely right if they think that this is what a system ought to be," 
they are wrong in thinking such an ideal practicable. The author, 
for his part, is content, instead of asking "what creed reason requires 
him to accept," to ask "on what terms the creed which is in fact 
accepted can most reasonably be held" (pp. 262-263). 

Now, whenever the attempt is made to appeal to something else 
than reason in the interests of the higher life, there is a temptation 
for such as feel the impossibility of doing so to indulge in unsympa- 
thetic criticism. And it would not be difficult to urge against the 
distinction made in this concluding passage of Mr. Balfour's work, 
that it is a distinction without a difference — that the author himself 
appeals to reason here, almost in so many words; only that having 
gone so far with reason he chooses not to go farther. And we would 
urge that criticism. But in fairness one ought to state what one 
conceives 'going the whole way' with reason would mean, as con- 
trasted with what Mr. Balfour does. 

Throughout this work, then, unless we have entirely mistaken his 
meaning, Mr. Balfour has been asking what else must be true, if our 
'inevitable' beliefs in this, that, and the other thing are to be valid. 
Now our view is that what "reason requires us to accept" is always 
the conditions of the possibility of something or other; and therefore 
the author has been appealing to reason all the time in asking for the 
terms of our continuing to hold "the creed which is in fact accepted." 
And 'going the whole way' would mean (a) taking as "the creed 
accepted," something much narrower than our belief in the value of 
beauty, goodness and truth, and much more 'inevitable,' and (6) 
standing by that absolutely inevitable minimum of a creed, and seeing 
whither we are led by the very impulse in virtue of which we accept it; 
in other words, refusing to change our' method. This rigorous pro- 
cedure does not at first sight promise to carry us far. Perhaps (though 
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we would not be dogmatic on the point) if Mr. Balfour's first book is 
true, it would not carry us anywhere at all. But this does not alter 
the case. If so, then it is back to Mr. Balfour's first work, that 
philosophy at the present time ought to go. For a revision of that, 
and a revision of much in our own recent philosophy which that work 
remarkably anticipates, a revision such as will show that that rigorous 
method really carries us further than it itself suspected, would seem 
to be the only kind of defence of the higher life which will permanently 
convince. 

A change of method, on the other hand, has always been essential 
to Mr. Balfour. He has always struck out against the view that a 
creed intellectually reasoned out could be an adequate one. All we 
can do is, putting logic aside, to try to make our major beliefs, as it 
were, hang together in some sort of emotional or a-logical 'con- 
gruity.' And, commenting upon this view of the aim of philosophy, 
at least one eminent representative of a different school of thought 
remarks that the provision of such a "congruous setting" for science, 
morality and art, and also "for the higher religious life, in which these 
main tendencies of our nature attain their consummation and con- 
secration" is the most that philosophical prolegomena to religion and 
ethics can accomplish. 1 Without attempting at all to estimate this 
widely shared attitude, it is impossible not to acknowledge that at 
any rate the change of method implied is a weakness; that the anti- 
thesis between the mere provision of a "congruous setting" for our 
beliefs and the rational justification of them, cannot be pushed far 
without reacting disastrously on the thinker who uses it. If deliberate 
capital be made of it, as in Mr. Balfour's earlier works it undoubtedly 
was, then the misinterpretation against which he seeks to defend him- 
self now in the "autobiographical parenthesis," becomes well-nigh 
inevitable. The reader, instead of learning that the propositions at 
the root of the higher life are as certain as 'that I have hands and 
feet,' will simply learn that common sense things are not at all so 
certain as he had thought them; which, however salutary as a tran- 
sitional stage in education, is not satisfactory as a creed. Instead of 
asking, then, for the conditions upon which a number of beliefs about 
humanly important things may become congruous, we must ask how 
the most elementary belief, that minimum of belief which is necessary 
to enable us even to ask for proof, is as much as possible. It may not 
seem a very broad basis for progress in constructive philosophy. But 
it seems the only way by which solid construction can come. 

1 Professor Pringle-Pattison in the Hibbert Journal for January, 1916. 
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But there is one thing in estimating the value of Mr. Balfour's 
present work which should never be forgotten. The significance of 
this change of method which we criticize and which Mr. Balfour has 
to effect in order to reach his most important constructive results, is 
an academic question. On the other hand, it is not merely to the 
academic public that this book is addressed. And among the wide 
audience for whom it was written and by whom it will be eagerly read, 
its actual constructive character is what will count. Nor, one must 
think, can it, with its style, its sheer human ability, and its theme, 
possibly fail of the richest results. This, largely because of circum- 
stances. There is something propitious in the stormy hour of its 
birth. Among the more reflective of Mr. Balfour's countrymen there 
is, and has been for some time, a disposition which would have 
welcomed his mature thoughts upon first and last things, even though 
the thunder had not been rolling on their ears, or their baptism of 
fire been upon them. And now that these things are there; every 
morning's news, in a sense, bringing them afresh against the ultimate; 
they will read these humble and dignified words rather as the record 
of the faith of one who has faced the issues of his thinking, than as a 
display of dialectical skill by one who occasionally enters the lists for 
his recreation. And reading his treatment of these high questions to 
the stern music of the time, they will at least gather something of that 
seriousness of spirit which is one indispensable condition of an answer. 

J. W. Scott. 

University of Glasgow. 

The Problem of Knowledge. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. — pp. xviii, 503. 

"The problem of knowledge has two main subdivisions, the problem 
of immediate knowledge and the problem of mediate knowledge. 
The former is mainly concerned with the problem of acquaintance 
with reality, which is the subject-matter of epistemology proper. 
The latter, the problem of mediate knowledge, includes the problem 
of truth and the problem of its proof" (p. 10). The work before us 
thus naturally falls into two parts, the first part occupying in its 
treatment some three hundred fifty pages, and the second part 
about one hundred thirty pages. In each part there is an historical 
a nd critical discussion followed by a constructive statement. Dualism, 
idealism and the new realism are passed in review in the discussions — 
"Critiques" — of the first part, and intellectualism and anti-intellec- 
tualism in the discussions of the second part. In the constructive 



